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Editorial Notes 


HERE AND THERE 


Correspondence regarding record sur- 
faces and problems of reproduction con- 
tinues to pour in. It is curious to find so 
many people positive of poor conditions, 
on the one side, and so many who do 
not have those same problems, on the 
other. For there definitely are two op- 
posed camps today in connection with 
recording, reproduction and surface noise. 
We have never been one to delude our 
readers, and when we say that we do not 
have similar troubles or experiences and 
that we know many others who do not, 
we are not endeavoring to defend a much 
abused industry — an industry, incident- 
ally whose problems are decidedly of its 
own making. Experimentation has been 
the cause of as much trouble as anything 
else; but commercialism, predominating 
over all artistic pursuits, has had its bad 
results also. 

Our association and familiarity with the 
record business goes back over a period 
of twenty-odd years. There was a time 
when the attitude of the record companies 
toward its dealers was quite different from 
what it is today. The attitude toward the 
record buyer was also quite different then. 
The problems that beset the record com- 
panies with the enoromous growth of the 
business during the thirties were tremen- 
dous. Some dealers are cognizant of these 


problems, and even though they have per- 
sonal grudges against one or another of 
the several record companies, they are 
willing to admit that the companies — 
considering the commercialism regarded 
as essential to the running of the indus- 
try — have done on the whole a fairly 
good job. 

The record industry has in recent years 
become “big business”, and like all big 
business in this country it has its decided 
weaknesses as well as strength. It is rather 
ironical that an industry essentially artistic 
should be so dominated by commercial- 
ism. But the few cases in the business 
where a recognized artist, or trained mu- 
sician, was given a free hand, did not 
achieve very happy results for the com- 
panies. Indeed, there is every reason to 
believe that the cost to the record com- 
panies was excessive. In times like these 
we can hardly expect the record com- 
panies to make drastic changes in their 
manner of working. If we disapprove of 
their deletions, we should not forget that 
they are the ones paying the initial bills 
and they are the ones who know what 
earns money for them and what does not. 
Primarily, they are interested in selling 
records — not music. And they have 
stockholders to whom they are beholden. 
We do not condone all the policies pur- 
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sued today, but until truly constructive 
criticism is offered we see no reason for 
throwing mud at the companies. 


xk x 


Albert J. Franck, of the International 
Records Agency, writes in a circular re- 
cently mailed out: “American recordings 
of recent years strike us as being shrill. 
The bass seems to be undercut, and this 
is compensated by designing amplifiers 
(for reproduction) which overbass. The 
result is that when balance is restored at 
the speakers, basic rumble present in most 
records becomes obstrusive and there is 
also disproportionate stepping-up of mo- 
tor noises and hum at 60 and 120 cycles, 
and, usually, the better the amplifier, the 
more marked this state of affairs is. Un- 
dercutting the bass is desirable only where 
poor pickups are in use. It makes for a 
somewhat more durable record, because 
it tracks with less difficulty. It does per- 
mit the recording of more music on a 
face because the pitch of the crossfeed 
can be more compressed. It contributes to 
the illusion of high fidelity, generally 
spuriously.” The writer goes on to say 
that too few American recording engin- 
eers have a decent respect for balance and 
perspective. “One gets the impression in 
so many cases of flitting about in the 
midst of an orchestra with his ear cocked 
at one moment to the violins, at another 
to the oboe, and again, to the basoon. The 
engineers do not go for the overall pic- 
ture, but they use the old photographic 
trick of sharp-focussing the detail of mo- 
mentary interest.” 

What Mr. Franck has to say it largely 
true. But it is possible to reproduce mo- 
dern records, to restore an equitable ba- 
lance, without distortion and without a 
lot of the things of which Mr. Franck 
complains. Our own reproducing outfit, 
which is specially designed and built but 
by no means the finest obtainable, does 
not have “the disproportionate stepping- 
up of motor noises and hum at 60 and 
120 cycles”, and a lot of recordings of 
which readers have complained to us have 
sounded so well on our own outfit that 
we have taken them elsewhere to hear 
what they sound like on commercial ma- 
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chines. The best all-around reproduction 
we have got has been on th: two-speaker 
Magnavox machines, such as the “Con- 
certo.” We have had complaints from 
various people of too much bass, but in 
most cases where we have been able to 
investigate we have found that the per- 
son complaining has not used his bass 
control judiciously. Despite Mr. Franck’s 
and others’ complaints about overbass, it 
remains true that this is a quality most 
phonograph-owners like. And the record 
companies, aware of this, pander to what 
the majority wants. People still love a 
rumbling, booming bass. Why, we'll never 
know. 

Those who want really good reproduc- 
tion these days (and indeed this has been 
true for some years) resort to improving 
commercial sets or to buying custom-built 
ones. The alleged shrillness in modern 


recording is generally due to distortion in 


one’s own equipment. With our own unit 
open to 15,500, there is litle or no shrill- 
ness. There are musician friends of ours 
who prefer the “highs” closed down more 
than we do, since they do not like the 
“brightness” of tone that we like. When 
we recently visited Maestro Toscanini we 
were pleased to find that his reproducing 
medium was parallel to our own, and that 
when he played recordings he kept his 
highs open to the 15,000 radius and that 
there were no undue resultants screeches. 
(We expect to publish an article on Tos- 
canini and his views on recordings in the 
near future.) 


As to the over-emphasis of certain in- 
struments, there seem to be widely di- 
vergent opinions. Readers, who have fol- 
lowed our writings over a period of years 
will recall that we are among the first to 
complain of this kind of distortion. More 
than once we referred to Stokowski’s over- 
amplification of certain wind instruments 
as giving an effect of birds of prey swoop- 
ing down over a flock of smaller winged 
creatures, the latter being almost invariab- 
ly the violins. It is said that Stokowski, 
in his recordings several years back, had 
his winds soloists stand up to perform 
whenever they came to a solo passage. 
Some over-emphasis of various instru- 


(Continued on page 217) 
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BEGINNINGS 


AND 


ENDINGS 








By Nevile 


I. 


There are few compositions of any sig- 
nificance, which do not begin well. Of the 
romance, or the mystery if you will, of 
this inbreak of sound — sound designed 
to excite thought and emotion in human 
beings — upon the silence of a moment 
of expectancy, everything has been spoken 
and written that is worth speaking or 
writing. It suffices that you are silent, or 
I am silent, in anticipation of a musical 
utterance which may not be familiar to 
our senses; and the sign is given, and the 
music is with us and has possession of 
us. A notable moment, this, as moments 
go, for, next to religious experiences 
(which come to very few. of us), artistic 
experiences are the most momentous hap- 
penings we know. It follows that in those 
artistic expression which are measured by 
time as they disclose themselves to us, the 
beginning is a matter of enormous im- 
portance; and, as such, in fact, it is always 
recognized by every authentic artist — 
recognized, I will not say instinctively 
(because I doubt if instinct has very much 
to do with artistic creation), but certainly 
as a matter of artistic morality or right- 
ness. 

The bad beginnings in good music are 
so few that any discussion on this point 
is bound to resolve itself into a weighing 
of the relative excellence of the best ones. 
As J. D. Rorke* has observed, that mo- 
ment is the composer's great opportunity; 


*J. D. M. Rorke is the author of that extra 
ordinary little book A Musical Pilgrim's Progress 
(Oxford University Press). 
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and rarely have any thoroughly compe- 
tent composers failed to make the best 
of it. Not that works of music which 
begin well always continue and end well. 
If they did, what a flood of masterpieces 
would be upon us! Only a few continue 
as happily as they begin, or end as im- 
pressively. 

It takes some thinking to bring to light 
a famous composition of undeniable me- 
rit which does not begin quite as well 
as it continues. A few examples might 
be produced, chiefly from the works of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, of cham- 
ber music in sonata form, where the first 
subject, which constitutes the opening 
bars, happens not be the most eloquent 
or impressive utterance contained in the 
piece. You might consider this true of 
Beethoven's Quartet in D major, third 
(and to my taste the best) of the Opus 
18 set. But that sort of thing is not ex- 
actly what I am driving at. In all such 
cases the character of the opening phrases 
is amply justified in the development; the 
beginning testifies to the masterly hand 
of the designer, and is, therefore, both 
right and. satisfactory in the highest de- 
gree. What I am looking for, and find- 
ing so difficult to call to mind, is a work 
of genius beyond dispute, alive with what 
we call inspiration, yet introduced by 
phrases which, in the light of the whole, 
seem merely ordinary and conventional. 
Weber’s Euryanthe Overture might fit the 
picture; in fact, according to my taste, 
it does so. For all that its sentiments and 
the technique of their expression are “dat- 
ed”, like a Nash house or a Lawrence pic- 
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ture, the Euryanthe is a work that holds 
my attention whenever I hear it. Yet that 
outbreak of trumpeting and flurry with 
which it begins leaves me quite unmoved. 
The beginning of this overture is one of 
the several “incidents” that convince me 
that Weber, though unquestionably a man 
of genius, was never a first-class musician 
—I mean as Haydn and Mozart and Cher- 
ubini were. 


Rienzi Overture 


Wagner's painfully immature Rienzi 
Overture (which ought really to be ban- 
ished from the concert hall, and relegated 
to pier-head bands) affects me in just the 
opposite way. The beginning is not too 
bad — pompous in an adolescent way, 
as might be expected from a young man 
of twenty-three who was by no means 
precocious; but simple and spacious, and 
therefore gratifying. The rest of the piece, 
though young Wagner no doubt other- 
wise, is common, vulgar operatic business, 
borrowed, most of it, from other com- 
posers of that period, and spoiled in the 
borrowing. Many hard things are said 
about Wagner in these days, chiefly be- 
cause he was rather a nasty fellow in his 
private life; and modern people, being 
mostly doctrinaire psychologists, are un- 
able to reconcile his artistic ideals with 
his social behavior; and assume that, since 
the latter was moldy, the former are ne- 
cessarily unclean. Which, of course, is 
pure rubbage. But nothing that is said 
about him could be more damaging to 
his reputation than a performance of the 
Rienzi Overture on any occasion when 
good music is being played. One need 
only imagine it following Schubert’s Un- 
finished; which is as if, after steeping your 
soul in the First Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians, you were compelled to 
give your attention to some absurdly writ- 
ten story in a modern detective magazine. 

That being that, we may direct our 
thoughts to the truly great openings. And 
here this selfsame Wagner scores heavily. 
Rienzi happened to mark the end of his 
adolescent gropings. He discovered him- 
self very suddenly at about the age of 
twenty-seevn. He did so, as it appears, 
under the stimulus of extreme hardship 
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and bitter disappointment. But from that 
cime onward he was a made man. 


And in course of time, after many trials 
of strength, he created that beginning of 
a work which stands in a class apart, and 
of which Rorke has said that it “freezes 
you to your seat” — the beginning of 
Tristan and Isolde. At the time when 
Wagner conceived that beginning, he was 
borrowing money from Wesendonck and 
writing love letters to Wesendonck’s wife. 
The phase was one of the most disre- 
putable in the whole of his career. And 
he enriched our lives with that miracle 
of music! (But was not Shakespeare rather 
a nasty fellow, too? And do not some of 
his sudden thoughts smite our souls with 
the flaming steel of eternal truth?) 


The Third Leonora 


In these things I perceive a definite 
order of excellence. Next to that begin- 
ning of Tristan 1 put the beginning of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony: that un- 
garnished utterance of the interval of D 
(the tonic) and A (the dominant), given 
softly on the strings, against the descend- 
ing beat of tonic-dominant-tonic-domin- 
ant. A supremely simple effect, profound- 
ly impressive because of its supreme 
simplicity. And, after this, the beginning 
of the Leonora Overture No. 3. When 
I am left alone with my phonograph and 
nobody is near to suspect me of madness, 
I like to play those bars of Leonora again 
and again, for the mere satisfaction of 
knowing how wonderful music can be 
when it becomes the voice of the great 
intellect. 

And here are some openings which, ac- 
cording to ‘the dictates of my taste, are 
great: Wagner's Flying Dutchman Over- 
ture (which the plain fifth again, but de- 
livered fortissimo, like a flash of sheet 
lightning, with a counter-beat of tonic- 
dominant moving upwards); Beethoven's 
G major Piano Concerto; Wagner's Sieg- 
fried Idyll; Mozart's E flat Symphony; 
Beethoven's C major Quartet; Schubert's 
C major Symphony. And from the music 
of today I would add the Tapiola of Si- 
belius, the beginning of which is aston- 
ishingly beautiful. There may be a prin- 
ciple which governs my taste, but, if there 
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is, I have not worked it out. How many 
of us do? All I know is that musicians 
to whom I have mentioned the matter 
usually find, on reflection, that they agree 
with me. 

The beginning of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony is tremendous when it is new 
to you, but like certain much-quoted pas- 
sages from Hamlet, sheds some of its mo- 
mentousness with familiarity. So also with 
the big triumphant opening phrases of 
Die Meistersinger; they stimulate you en- 
ormously when you first make their ac- 
quaintance, but subsegently you take them 
very much for granted. These are exam- 
ples of the composer deliberately address- 
ing himself to the outside world; but the 
greatest music has taken birth when its 
creators have been as remote from the 
outside world as is humanly possible. 


Il. 


Always gratifying, when it has been 
wrought by a master-hand, is the begin- 
ning which carries you straightway into 
the very middle of things. Second issues 
from silence, and you find yourself at 
once in the heart of the scheme; so that 
you feel that, properly speaking, the work 
you are hearing has had no formal be- 
ginning at all, but is one with time, like 
the very wind that blows. The music of 
Bach abounds in such beginnings. I think 
even now of the issuing from silence of 
the first preludial notes of Es ist voll- 
bracht, which are as the voice of nature, 
and could never come rightly to the listen- 
er in the stuffy air of a large, gilded con- 
cert hall, with a substantial fashion-plate 
singer awaiting to sing her part. And that 
is but one (though one of the loveliest) 
of innumerable examples. 

Such beginnings never came Wagner's 
way; his art was too deeep in the drama 
to admit that. But in Mozart there are 
a few openings that plunge you straight 
in medias res; the most familar being that 
of the G minor Symphony. in Schubert 
also they are found, notably in some of 
the earlier songs. Beside which there are 
the two famous examples: Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, and Mendelssohn's 
Fingal’s Cave. The beginning of the He- 
brides Overture, Fingal’s Cave, is one of 
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the great “thrills” in music. The picture 
does not disclose itself to you by degrees; 
in a flash, rather, the whole scene is pre- 
sented to you — sea and sky, the dancing 
waves, the fountains of spray, the tumult 


of wind and water, the cry of the sea- 
birds. 


But, as I say, the great composers have 
seldom failed to make the best of this 
opportunity of a good beginning. The 
reason is not far to seek. When the 
scheme of a work of art is clear in the 
mind of the artist, the beginning is easy; 
it is merely the setting in motion of an 
assembled machine. The difficulties come 
with the progress of development, where 
the demands of what we call inspiration 
have to be accommodated to form—to the 
necessities of space and time, to the su- 
preme necessity of clear statement. This 
is why in the works of all but the great- 
est masters of music the beginning is 
often on a higher level than the body 
of the composition. It may also serve to 
explain why there are so many more great 
beginnings in music than great endings. 
Even Beethoven, who made a_ special 
study of his endings, found himself some- 
times at the close of a work with nothing 
of significance to say, having already ex- 
hausted the possibilities of his thematic 
material. Beethoven may justly be regard- 
ed as the best perorator of the lot of 
them; but he was constrained sometimes 
to guillotine his own discussions, since 
there was no other way of bringing them 
to an end. He was never guilty, however, 
of engineering a factitious splendor to 
meet with such emergencies — working 
up a tea-fight, as it were, to a Roman 
triumph. 


The Greatest Ending 


He left us one of the most beautiful 
of all codas — that of the Coriolan Over- 
ture. That, I think, is the greatest ending. 
But he who sets out to enumerate the 
great Beethoven perorations is lost. They 
may be “taken as read”. To Wagner I 
would award a medal for the endings of 
the Siegfried Idyll and the Prelude to Par- 
sifal — the latter very noble in its sim- 
plicity. But greater than these is the end- 
ing of Mozart's famous Quartet in G ma- 
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jor; though you must not ask me to ex- 
plain why I think so, for the only ans- 
wer I could make would be that I have 
never given the matter a thought but 
know this ending to be one of the su- 
preme things in music. It is the result of 
experience. 

But there are many indifferent, infeli- 
citous, and positively bad endings in good 
music. For my own part I dislike most of 
Elgar's endings; the ceremony is overdone 
in too many of his exits. But perhaps a 
lack of simplicity was Elgar's chief fail- 
ing, and is the reason why he will never 
take rank among the greatest masters 
Pageantry was in his soul; even his Dream 
Children float about in fancy dress. 


A Case Against Franck 


Not to Elgar, however, belongs the me- 
lancholy distinction of having provided 
otherwise estimable compositions with 
perfectly rotten endings. One of the worst 
culprits is no less a person than César 
Franck. In the Prelude, Aria and Finale, 
for example, the exalted poetry of the 
Prelude is brought to a conclusion with 
a dozen bars of pure Lionel Monckton—- 
that sort of rum-ti-tum business (inherited 
from Gounod) to which chorus girls in 
khaki tunics used to screech in George 
Edwardes’ Gaiety farces. But, bad as that 
ending is, there are worse ones in the 
Violin Sonata and the Symphonic Varia- 
tions — codas of scandalous fatuity and 
vulgarity, which consistently defeat the 
efforts of great executants to make decent 
music of them. Franck, in truth, was 
never very good at bringing his works to 
an end. His inspiration always tended to 
stop short with the act of developing his 
ideas and carrying them to a climax; and, 
having reached the summit, so to speak, 
by dint of strenuous and courageous 
mountaineering, he could think of no bet- 





ter way of regaining the level than going 
down in the electric lift. 

Scarcely happier in this respect was 
Berlioz, whose bad endings are so obvi- 
ous as to be almost by-word in the musico- 
critical world. As a, sorry ending to a fine 
composition the coda of the Beatrice and 
Benedict Overture takes a lot of beating. 
Having made the most of his subject, as 
he certainly does in the development and 
recapitulation, he should have marched 
bravely forward to the final chord as Men- 
delssohn or Wagner would have done, 
with a firm step, anticipating the triumph- 
ant full close by strict adherence to key. 
Instead of which he selects that most in- 
appropriate moment to finish the piece in 
the style of a bartender expelling a 
“drunk” at closing time. He was attempt- 
ing, of course, to manufacture a surprise 
coda in the manner of Beethoven, who 
did that sort of thing to perfection. The 
result is one of the most irritating things 
in the whole range of music. 


Praise for Strauss 


Be my coda, however, a word of praise. 
Though Richard Strauss in the great bulk 
of his music fails to disturb my compos- 
ure one way or the ohter, I am particular- 
ly fond of Till Eulenspiegel. The decen- 
cies of language forbid me to employ 
words in the casual manner of the modern 
“bright young thing”; but I confess that 
I Jove the coda of that work: an example 
of rare musicianship. For me it is one 
of the precious gems of music. And most 
of all I love the quotation from Siegfried 
which tells us, in effect, that the jester 
was after all a great hero. “So passed the 
strong heroic soul away”—that is the bur- 
den of the coda of Till Eulenspiegel. Curi- 
ous—very curious indeed, when you come 
to think of it — is the affection of the 
modern Germans for the pioneers of li- 
berty! 


The Lover 
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Part I. 


During the last five years we have seen 
the startling growth of home record mak- 
ing. Answering the demand, radio manu- 
facturers have issued low-cost recording 
mechanisms, either as separate units or in 
combination with radios or phonographs 
or both. The makers of “professional” or 
“studio” recording equipment have fol- 
lowed the trend by adding radio tuners to 
their “junior” professional models or by 
providing connection sockets and plugs 
for easy hook-up with the home radio. 
(The term “professional” is used here to 
designate the machines and makers of 
such equipment as would serve a com- 
mercial record company or a modern radio 
station.) 

As in all rapidly developed merchand- 
ising, there have been poor practices 
which have led to misunderstanding and 
misinformation. A radio salesman with 
no knowledge of recording engineering, 
anxious to make a sale, may assure the 
buyer that a certain recorder-phono-radio 
“records discs as fine as you can buy”. The 
resultant trouble and disappointment are 
considerable. 

The selling price of that home set may 
be around $125. This would scarcely buy 
a professional cutting-head alone. One can 
spend $250 for good cutter. There are 
playback arms that cost three times that 
amount. Just a professional turntable and 
motor assembly could run well above 
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$500. And a fine amplifier alone might 
cost over five times that of the entire 
home _ recorder-phono-radio. 

So first of all, the home recording hob- 
byist should not expect to turn out work 
that approaches that of a professional rec- 
ording studio. The home unit, ranging 
from $50 to $350, is not equal to the pro- 
fessional type, ranging from $900 on up. 

No link in your recording chain is as 
strong, or as competent as the correspond- 
ing link in a professional set-up. Your 
microphone, port of entry for sound, is 
not apt to be of professional calibre. The 
second link, your amplifier, is a sort of 
jack-of-all-trades. It is not specifically de- 
signed as a radio tuner, a public address 
system, or for recording, and must serve 
all those purposes, with consequent com- 
promises. The third link, the cutting head, 
usually cannot take volume without dis- 
tortion, and lacks scope in taking care of 
a wide range of sound cycles. The next 
link, the pick-up arm, is not too sensitive 
and the sound it reproduces passes again 
through your just-ordinary amplifier. The 
last link, your speaker, is probably only 
fair. 

Inevitably the hobbyist wistfully asks if 
he can improve his set by adding a new 
cutting head, by changing his amplifier, 
by using a new speaker, or by buying a 
better microphone. 

The answer is: those links in your rec- 
ording chain must all be changed or none 
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at all. If only your microphone were im- 
proved, the sound would bottle-neck in 
your amplifier. If the amplifier were “doc- 
tored up”, the bottle-neck would occur 
at the cutting head. If all three of these 
links were improved, your pick-up arm 
would not reproduce the higher fidelity. 
And so on, along the chain. Fixing up 
one link without doing the same for the 
others would be like putting $25 tires on 
a “jalopy” and expecting them to improve 
the engine performance. 

Of vital importance in recording equip- 
ment are your gear drive, turn-table and 
motor assembly. On inexpensive record- 
ers you cannot expect the gears to be 
lathed to close tolerance, say one-thou- 
sandth of an inch, so as to give close 
meshing and accurate groove cutting. Nor 
can you expect to have fine and durable 
metal parts that will last indefinitely. The 
motor and table, not too finely preci- 
sioned, may “wow” a bit, raising and 
lowering the pitch of tones (especially 
sustained piano chords), as they speed up, 
wobble or slow down. It takes a very 
fine motor to make a fine record. (Pro- 
fessional motors of this kind cost more 
than 3300.) 


You may find with a stroboscope that 
while you “cut” a record at 78 revolu- 
tions per minute, the playback speeds up 
to 79 or 80 RPM, raising the pitch. When 
the drag of the cutting needle is taken 
off, the table revolves faster. This is what 
usually happens with low-cost equipment. 

A number of “lacks” cause many 
troubles. Lack of acoustical treatment of 
the room in which you record causes dis- 
tortion and poor recording results. The 
lack of a microscope for sighting and de- 
termining depth and width of cutting can 
make your lot an unhappy one. Those fine 
adjustments, so easily made in the well- 
equipped studio, with a quick glance 
through the microscope and a turn of a 
set screw, may require an hour of trial 
and error on a home set. This is especial- 
ly true when changing from one make 
of disc to another, where the coatings 
vary, or in setting a new cutting needle in 
place. 

Following an instruction sheet which 
tells only the rudiments of recording, and 
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with the best wishes of the salesman, you 
make your first attempts. Many amateurs 
soon cast aside record making or at best 
only essay the simplest type, that of rec- 
ording speech. The music lover who 
thought he would take “off-the-air” num- 
bers runs into distortion, skippage or 
wowing. The vocal teacher who thought 
to make discs of his students for analysis, 
finds he cannot control the chip (thread) 
and volume while accompanying, and 
gives up. 

However, there are ways of overcom- 
ing some of your troubles. With proper 
care (and recording does require care and 
patience) you can at least obtain results 
commensurate with the capabilities of 
your machine. Too few amateurs accom- 
plish this much. 

In succeeding articles the writer will 
try to show how to get the most out of 
your home recorder. Knowing now the 
limitations of your unit, let us see how 
we can attain its maximum efficiency. 

(To be continued) 





BOOK REVIEW 





THE MUSIC OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
By Rosa Newmarch. Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 244pp. Price $2.75. 


A The publishers point out that part 
played by Mrs. Newmarsch in the popu- 
larization of orchestral music in England 
cannot be overrated. As official program 
annotator to the Promenade Concerts of 
Sir Henry Wood, from 1908 to"1920, she 
did much to incite interest in composers 
and music. Her pamphlets, published by 
Oxford and known as the Concert Goer’s 
Library of Descriptive Notes, were an 
early source of authentic and understand- 
ing material on orchestral music. Begin- 
ning in 1897, Mrs. Newmarch made the 
first of a series of visits to Russia, where 
she worked at the Imperial Public Library 
of St. Petersburg, under the supervision 
of Vladimir Stassov. Later, her knowledge 
and understanding of Russian music did 
much to awaken further interest in that 


(Coutinued on page 228) 
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Although Verdi was the most distin- 
guished of the operatic composers who 
dominated .the Italian scene during the 
latter half of the 19th century, there were 
several others during this period whose 
operas achieved popularity in the Italian 
theatre as well as elsewhere. Before turn- 
ing to the French school of this period, 
I shall continue my survey of soprano 
arias from the works of such Italians as 
Boito, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Giordano, 
Cataloni and one or two other lesser 
lights. 


Boito (1842-1918) wrote only two op- 
eras, both of which show Wagnerian in- 
fluence. He was primarily a poet (as his 
collaboration with Verdi in the scores of 
Otello and Falstaff bear out), and he was 
the first of the Italians to approach the 
problems of the lyric stage from the 
standpoint of literature. In his Mefistofele 
he endeavored to portray musically some- 
thing of the philosophy underlying the 
Faust drama (just as Busoni was to do 
later). It has been said that the instinctive 
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composer, the one motivated purely from 
the melodic standpoint, begins always 
with the musical idea, but Boito reversed 
this order and began with the literary 
one and worked through it to the music. 
An interesting example of this is found 
in his soprano aria, L’altra notte in fondo 
al mare from Mefistofele; here the inflec- 
tions of the lines rise and fall to point 
up the poem, and though he repeats the 
pattern in two stanzas one is not conscious 
of any weakening of the melodic line. The 
reference to the flying bird is reflected 
in the music, but in a manner suggesting 
the underlying grief and despair of Mar- 
gherita, which prohibits true spontaneity 
in the music. This is nonetheless a highly 
effective aria when sung by a singer who 
possesses tonal warmth and dramatic in- 
tensity, as the recordings of Geraldine 
Farrar (old Victor 88114 or IRCC 30), 
Ninon Vallin (Columbia 9058-M—with- 
drawn) and Claudia Muzio (Columbia 
9108-M) prove. The text of this aria must 
be known for its full appreciation. All of 
these recordings represent the artistry of 
the singers in question in a most persua- 
sive manner. 
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The complete recording of this opera 
(Columbia set Op. 17) boasts two com- 
petent artists, Malfada Favero (who has 
sung at the Metropolitan in recent years) 
and Antonio Melandri’ Favero’s Margher- 
ita lacks distinction, and in her singing of 
L’altra notte she employs too much weep- 
ing and sobbing for my taste. The noted 
Italian basso, Nazzareno di Angelis, al- 
though past his prime when he sang for 
this recording, nevertheless conveys some 
of the striking qualities that made his 
singing of this role in the opera house 
in former days so famous. His was one 
of the first Mefistofeles 1 heard in the 
theatre, back in the days following the 
first world war. Eugenia Burzio was the 
Margherita; a magnificent voice with full 
and opulent high tones, but a singer of 
melodramatic tendencies. She recorded 
for Fonotipia in Italy and for South 
American Columbia in her day, and her re- 
cordings of L’altra notte and of Margher- 
ita’s death scene, Spunta l’aurora pallida, 
convey her gifts of dramatic intensity and 
beauty of high voice. Favero’s death scene 
is better sung than her L’altra notte. 


Boito’s Other Opera 


Boito’s Nerone, produced half a century 
after his Mefistofele and six years after 
his death, evidence strongly his gifts as 
a poet, but the ideal music, as one critic 
once said, eluded him throughout. There 
are no soprano arias from this opera on 
records. 

Alfredo Catalani (1854-1893) gained 
considerable popularity in his day with 
his operas. Stylistically, he followed the 
paths laid out by Bellini and others before 
him. His La Wally is still produced in 
Italy, but although Loreley has been stag- 
ed in recent years it does not own the 
popularity of the other score. Catalani 
knew the value of the aria, and one living 
in Italy hears many of them constantly 
sung on the radio and elsewhere. Perhaps 
the most popular is Ebben? ne andro lon- 
tano (for soprano) from La Wally. Italian 
record catalogues have a dozen or more 
versions of this aria, of which the best 
are undoubtedly those sung by Pampanini 
and Randacio. Hina Spani sang this aria 
with fine feeling and dramatic qualities 
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(Victor 7206—withdrawn). I cannot pass” 
by Cataloni without mentioning a record 
of Anna’s aria from Loreley, sung by 
Frances Alda around 1912. (old Victor 
88325); it is one of Mme. Alda’s most 
beautifully sung recordings. 


The Operatic Shockers 


Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Giordano all 
belong to the “verismo” school of Italian 
opera. With the production of Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana in 1890 this type ot 
opera became the rage. These three com- 
posers were, as one critic has said, pur- 
veyors of operatic “shockers” aiming to 
appeal to the taste which has come to be 
more satisfactorily catered to in recent years 
by the film and detective story. Youth- 
ful fervor and passion exist in Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and there is no denying its suc- 
cess. Of the two versions of the complete 
opera on records, that issued by Columbia 
(Op. set 7) has more to offer. Neither 
performance is better than mediocre, but 
[ find Arangi-Lombardi’s’ Santuzza far 
more appreciable than Sanzio’s. Arangi- 
Lombardi possesses a true dramatic soprao 
which always suggests that it should be 
more that it actually turns out to be. I 
once heard her sing in Italy and was enor- 
mously impressed with her singing ° al- 
though it was lacking in refinement. 


Santuzza’s noted aria Voi la sapete has 
never been more splendidly sung, from 
the standpoints of dramatic feeling and 
style, than by Calvé and Eames. These 
two great Emmas both gave famous per- 
formances of this role. Eames has told me 
that it was one of her best parts, but that 
when Calve’s joined the Metropolitan she 
gave it up in favor of the French soprano. 
Both Eames’ (old Victor 88037) and 
Calvé’s (old Victor 6053) recordings are 
cherished collectors’ items. The old asser- 
tion that Eames was often cold is certain- 
ly disproved by her singing of this aria; 
it is only one of the Victor discs that testi- 
fy to her vibrant dramatic intensity. The 
best of the more recent recordings of this 
aria are those by Eva Turner (Columbia 
50109-D — withdrawn) and Claudia 
Muzio (Columbia 9084-M). Emmy Des- 
tinn once made a fine recording for old 
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Columbia, and Boninsegna also sang the 
aria (old Columbia A5198). The latter 
version I never liked. Neither Rosa Raisa’s 
electrical ‘versions (IRCC 203) nor Jerit- 
za’s represent these singers at their best. 
And Rethberg’s version (Decca 20200) 
suffers from the fact that it is sung in 
German. I have never heard Giannini’s 
record (H.M.V. DA892). 

Despite the German language, Emmy 
Bettendorf’s recording of the Easter 
Hymn, Inmnegiamo, il Signor, is distin- 
guished tor the beautiful singing by this 
noted soprano (Decca 25826). 

Although Eames sang Mascagni’s Iris 
with some success in her day, she did not 
leave us any records from it. There is one 
telling aria for soprano from this opera. 
Un di al tempio, which Lucrezia Bori once 
recorded (old Victor 88524). It is one of 
Bori'’s finest records and does not deserve 
to be consigned to oblivion even if it is 
an acoutic product. In pure stille, less pre- 
tentious but lyrically charming, was also 
sung by Bori (old Victor 545). There are 
no electrical recordings of the latter aria, 
but both Otrabella and Maria Farneti have 
made recordings. in Italy of the former. 
Of the two discs, that by Otrabella (Ital- 
ian H.M.V. $10436) is better sung, al- 
though Farneti’s (Italian Columbia GQX- 
10326) might appeal more since it also 
includes the dramatic lo pingo, the only 
recorded version of this aria I know of. 


A Dull Opera 


Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz is a dull op- 
era. It was produced at the Metropolitan 
in 1894 for Calvé, and again during the 
season of 1923-24 for Bori and Fleta. It 
enjoyed one performance by Calvé and 
two by Bori and Fleta. I heard the latter 
production and what enjoyment was de- 
rived from the experience was contributed 
by the singing of the two principals. 
Bori’s recordings of Son pochi fiori and 
Non mi resta che il pianto (H.M.V. DA- 
649 — acoustic Victor number not avail- 
able) are distinguished for the irresistible 
charm of her singing. Malfalda Favero has 
recorded these arias in recent years for 
Italian Columbia (D6086). Aad wich Tito 
Schipa, this soprano has made a lovely 
version of the duet. Suzel. buon di (Victor 
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15837). Neither Lodoletta nor Isabeau, 
two later operas of Mascagni, have ever 
met with success in this country nor, for 
that matter, have they been consistently 
popular in Italy. At the time of the last 
world war, Caruso and Farrar appeared 
in the former opera, and Rosa Raisa was 
presented by the Chicago Opera Company 
in Isabeau, Although I heard both per- 
formances, I retain no memories of either 
except for the fine singing of the princi- 
pals. Tenors alone seem to have found the 
music of these scores worth recording. Il 
Piccolo Marat (1921), Mascagni’s last op- 
era, has not been presented here, but re- 
cordings of an effective duet are available 
in Italy. 


Andrea Chenier 


Giordano, following in the path of 
Mascagni’s melodramatic style, first attain- 
ed success with the production of Andrea 
Chenier in 1896. Although a decidedly 
uneven score, Chenier when sung by fine 
singers provides a pleasurable evening in 
the theatre. The complete recording of 
this opera (Columbia Op. set 13) offers 
the type of performance one is apt to en- 
counter in Italy; the singers are compe- 
tent and the ensemble is well rounded. 
One regrets that a cast such as the Metro- 
politan once assembled (Gigli, Danise and 
Muzio) could not have been got together 
for the phonograph. That performance af- 
forded me more than one memorable eve- 
ning of singing in the theatre. In the 
complete recording, Lina Bruna Rasa is 
too shrill for my liking. I find myself 
turning often to the beautifully sung rec- 
ord by Claudia Muzio of La mamma 
morte (Columbia 9107-M); it has much 
more to offer tonally and stylistically than 
does the Raisa recording (Victor 14400), 
which was made when that singer was 
past her prime. (Perhaps it would be well 
to digress here for a moment and speak 
of the Columbia album of operatic arias 
by the late Claudia Muzio—set 259; it is, 
in my estimation, one of the most satis- 
fying operatic albums extant and might 
well be termed a “phonograph classic”. 
There are eight arias in the set, from 
Sonnambula, Norma, L’Arlesiana, Mefisto- 
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fele, Boheme, Andrea Chenier, Traviata 
and La Forza del Destino.) 

One of the best sung versions of La 
mamma morte, in my opinion, was ac- 
complished by Carmen Melis. Her record- 
ing, which | own, was made around 1920 
for Fonotipia and includes her splendid 
singing of the aria O grandi occhi from 
Fedora on the reverse face. Melis was a 
great singer, one of the greatest Toscas 
of her time, and a beautiful and radiant 
personality on the stage. I believe she ap- 
peared with the Hammerstein Opera 
Company back in 1909-1910, and I re- 
call someone stating once that she made 
quite a sensation. I heard her Fedora and 
her Marshallin in Rosenkavalier at the 
Royal Opera House in Rome, and her 
performances in both scores remain 
among my happiest memories of the op- 
era house. 


Giordano’s “Fedora” 


Althought Fedora has been recorded in 
its entirety in Italy, domestic Columbia 
has never issued the set in this country. 
Gilda dalla Rizza, the soprano of the cast, 
was a notable artist, in the early 1920s, 
but I cannot say how her voice sounds in 
the set. She was a famous interpreter of 
the role and was undoubtedly chosen for 
this reason for the recording. There are 
no single recordings of soprano arias from 
this opera with which I am familiar, al- 
though I suspect that Italian catalogues 
probably boast several. 

It remains to speak of two other re- 
cordings of La mamma morte from An- 
drea Chenier, a recently issued one by 
Irene Jessner (Victor disc 17256), a com- 
petent but not exciting singer, and an 
older one (Decca R20025), sung in Ger- 
man, by Lotte Lehmann. Despite the Ger- 
man tongue, Lehmann’s version is appre- 
ciable for the warmly human qualities of 
her singing. Muzio’s version so far trans- 
cends Jessner’s that one wonders why the 
latter was made. 

For the record, it should be mentioned 
that both Capsir and Caniglia have made 
recordings of soprano arias from Gior- 
dano’s I/ Re, an opera with which I am 
unfamiliar. 
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Leoncavallo, like Mascagni, never dup- 
licated his first success, I Pagliacci, which, 
however, earned him a permanent place 
in the opera house. Of the two existent 
sets of the complete opera in the domestic 
catalogues, that issued by Victor is un- 
deniably the better. Although Gigli does 
not identify himself so completely with 
the role of Canio as did Caruso, he none- 
theless gives a magnificent account of the 
part. And Basiola is a rich-voiced if com- 
placent Tonio. Pacetti is good as Nedda, 
but not so ingratiating as Pampanini in 
the Columbia set; but the latter is not 
backed up by a good cast. Galeffi, once a 
great singer, no longer has the voice to 
do justice to his part, and Merli is medi- 
ocre. 


An Effective Aria 


Nedda’s Ballatella, Qual fiamma avea 
nel guardo!; is a highly effective if not a 
great aria. Two early recordings of this, 
by Lucrezia Bori and Alma Gluck, exhibit 
the youthful beauty of these voices (Vic- 
tor discs 6048 and 6148). Bori’s version is 
more vibrant and brilliant, but Gluck’s 
owns a fine tonal warmth. The late Mary 
Lewis sang this air for Victor (dics 6578- 
electrical) back in 1926; her recording 
gave a promise of artistry which the sing- 
er never fulfilled. Claudia Muzio gave us 
a lovely rendition which the International 
Record Collectors’ Club (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) recently re-pressed (disc 192 — 
acoustic). I heard Muzio many times as 
Nedda, with Caruso as Canio, and the 
two artists were an inimitable team. 
Mario Laurenti, a highly gifted lyric bari- 
tone, sang Silvio in those days; he and 
Muzio made a fine recording for Edison 
once of the love duet which IRCC would 
do well to re-press some day. Vocally, 
Emmy Destinn was a highly effective 
Nedda, but in the opera house her figure 
was a somewhat incongruous sight. I have 
heard many heavily upholstered ladies 
sing this role, both in this country and 
in Italy, and I have always been far too 
conscious of their size for the remember- 
ed good of their voices. Nedda is essent- 
ially a role for a slim singer, and Bori 
was, for this reason ideal in the part. 
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The year following the initial produc- 
tion of Puccini’s iniraitable La Bohéme 
(1897), Leoncavallo’s version of this op- 
era appeared. This score, as far as I know 
has never been produced in this country. 
The story varies slightly from the ve:sion 
set to music by Puccini, and does not 
offer any of its women characters the grat- 
ifying melodic moments with which the 
Puccini score veritably abounds. Mimi's 
aria when she introduces herself to Ro- 
dolfo has some charm; I first became fam- 
iliar with this air through a Fonotipia 
record of Rosina Storchio (if I recall cor- 
rectly) back in the early 1920s. Later, 1 
heard the opera in Italy, where it still 1s 
regarded favorably, but found it highly 
disappointing after Puccini’s score. 


Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” 


Zaza is musically weak, but an effective 
vehicle for a true singing actress, as Ger- 
aldine Farrar proved in her day. Farrar 
recorded the short aria which Zaza sings 
to the daughter of her lover in the third 
act, Mamma usciva di casa (Victor disc 
625), but though she brought a womanly 
warmth to her voicing of the air its mu- 
sical sentimentality hardly recommends it 
to the record collector. On the reverse 
face, Farrar and De Luca sang the song- 
duet which Zaza and her partner render 
in the music hall, a piece of musical tripe 
if ever there was one. 

Leoncavallo’s Der Roland, although 
completely forgotten today, deserves men- 
tion for the fact that Farrar in her early 
days in Berlin (1906) recorded an aria 
from it, which exhibits the youthful 
beauty of her voice. Kaiser Wilhelm II 
commissioned Leoncavallo to write this 
score, and it was first introduced in Berlin 
in 1904. Whether Msis Farrar sang the 
role of Elsepth or not I cannot say, but 
it is very likely that she did. 

Francesco Cilea (born 1866) seems to 
have found success only in his native 
Italy. He was largely an imitator, and 
although his early opera L’Arlesiana 
(based on Daudet’s drama) has some 
charming arias, its clumsy libretto caused 
its early demise in the opera house. Italian 
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singers favor the arias from this opera 
and no less an artist than Claudia Muzio 
has sung the air Esser madre é un inferno 
(Columbia disc 9108-M). One enjoys this 
record more for the exquisitely inflected 
singing of the noted soprano than for its 
music, which is less persuasive than the 
tenor air E /a solita storia. Cilea’s great 
success was Adriana Lecouvreur, which 
was presented in 1902 with Caruso in the 
chief male role. The opera, based on 
Scribe’s famous play, met with instant suc- 
cess, both in Italy and later in London. 
However, its performance at the Metro- 
politan in 1907 with Caruso, Lina Cava- 
lieri, Scotti and Journet did not attract 
opera-goers of those days and the score 
was quickly dropped from the repertoire. 
Muzio sang this role with notable success 
in Italy, and she has left us one recording 
of the aria Poveri fiori (Columbia disc 
4134-M — reverse face Taccea la notte 
from Trovatore). The music owns a lyr- 
ical charm, but again it is the singer who 
distinguishes the material. Other soprano 
arias from this score are available in 
Italian record catalogues. I know of no 
arias from Cilea’s Gloria, which made 
such an enormous sucess in 1907 at La 
Scala in Milan. 


The Modern Meyerbeer 


It remains to speak of Alberto Franch- 
etti, whom some critics have aptly termed 
the Meyerbeer of modern Italy. Born in 
1860 of wealthy parents, Franchetti wrote 
several operas which enjoyed success only 
in his native country. The little music I 
have heard from his operas (in Italy one 
not infrequently hears arias from his vari- 
ous scores sung by second-rate singers on 
the radio and elsewhere) proved unim- 
pressive. His Germania was produced in 
1910 and 1911 at the Metropolitan with 
Caruso, Destinn, Gluck, Amato and Di- 
dur, but it had little success. Although 
Caruso and Amato thought well enough 
of the score to record several arias, neither 
of the two ladies evidently shared their 
opinion. 

(To be continued ) 
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The singer of today does not encoun- 
ter the difficulties in the recording stu- 
dios met by the singer of yesterday. Al- 
though it was essential for a singer in 
the beginning of electric recording to 
learn so-called microphone technique, like 
stepping backward and turning the head 
away from the mike when singing high 
tones, this is not necessary today. Some 
singers had greater difficulties than others. 
It largely depended upon the power and 
intensity of the voice. Because it was 
somewhat difficult to handle the big 
voices of the opera house and concert 
hall in the broadcast studio, owing to the 
sensitiveness of the microphone, radio de- 
veloped a new type of singing which has 
been called crooning. But admirers of fine 
singing have never been entirely sold on 
crooning, even at its best, and so the de- 
mand for great singers made it necessary 
for radio to present them. As finer and 
more substantial microphones were built, 
more and more great singers come to 
broadcasting. But in the beginning of 
radio, many great singers refused to 
broadcast becaused they believed that the 
microphone might misrepresent them. 
While the same thing could happen in 
the recording studio, the latter had its 
advantages. The artist broadcasting is con- 
cerned because he knows the program 
goes out to countless thousands, and he 
can only have the one attempt. But in 
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the recording studio the artist is not so 
apprehensive, for he knows he can al- 
ways make another recording. There are 
stories of great singers, in both the 
acoustic and early electric eras, who made 
some selections over as many as two do- 
zen times. 

But let us quote an artist’s experiences 
and viewpoints on the changes in record- 
ing technique. The English tenor Derek 
Oldham, who sang the tenor part in both 
the acoustic and early electric versions of 
H.M.V.’s sets of The Mikado, has told of 
his experiences. In 1924, the last part of 
the acoustic era, recording was carried 
out, says Mr. Oldham, “at the His Master’s 
Voice studios at Hayes, Middlesex, the 
artist singing or speaking into a horn. As 
the studio was kept at the temperature 
of soft wax, we found it very necessary 
to discard coats and vests and roll up shirt 
sleeves before commencing operations. 

“Recording was more difficult in those 
days, because of the numerous technical 
difficulties with which we had to con- 
tend. Owing to space limitations, we prin- 
cipals had to sing the choruses in addi- 
tion to the solos, as there was only a 
small horn in which to sing. You can 
imagine what it was like — ten of us 
crowded together like flies around a 
honey-pot, bobbing down to sing choruses 
and jumping up to sing solos. In the cir- 
cumstances, it was a miracle that acoustic 
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recording was so successful. There was 
another recording horn in the studio, but 
that was monopolized by the orchestra, 
who occupied wooden tiers which extend- 
ed from floor to ceiling. Some of the play- 
ers were perched so high that their mu- 
sic stands had to be suspended from the 
ceiling. I shall never forget those amusing 
occasions when a member of the orchestra 
had to dash to the recording horn to do 
his obligatio! One had to work fast. 


With the introduction of electrical 
recording, the His Master’s Voice studios 
at Hayes underwent considerable struc- 
tural alteration. (By a strange twist of 
fate | was actually the first English tenor 
to use the new electrical recording ap- 
paratus introduced by H.M.V. in 1925.) 
At first we found the microphones a little 
strange, although we soon realized the ad- 
vantages of electrical recording over the 
acoustic method. Microphones were dif- 
ferent in 1925 from the highly efficient 
moving-coil type used today. They had to 
be draped with blankets to prevent re- 
sonance. 


“Those mikes could tell many an in- 
teresting story. I recall the occasion when 
a celebrated prima donna, who recorded 
exclusively for H.M.V., nearly caused a 
panic among the studio technicians. They 
had spent several hours positioning the 


microphone — much to the annoyance of 
the singer, who repeatedly asked: ‘Is this 
necessary?’ Eventually the microphone 


was set to the engineer’s satisfaction; the 
red lights flashed; the accompanist crashed 
out a chord and the song commenced. 
Things were going very nicely, and then 
the singer became conscious of the micro- 
phone. “Take the thing away, she bel- 
lowed, pushing the mike rudely aside. ‘I 
can do better without it. It took the 
studio officials some time to convince the 
lady that the microphone was indispens- 


able.” 


Mr. Oldham tells of recording later, in 
the early thirties, in the great concert 
halls of London, like Queen’s Hall: “It 
was a very strange sight to find these 
great halls enshrouded with heavy drap- 
ings, from the circle down to the stalls; 
it covered the whole place and gave the 
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impression of a London theatre prepared 
for the cleaners. 

“Around this time I made my first rec- 
ording at the H.M.V. studios in London. 
It was an occasion I shall not forget. We 
were recording Gilbert and Sullivan and 
things had not been going too smoothly. 
At length we reached the last ‘side’ to 
be recorded that afternoon. All went well 
until the final bars were reached, then— 
a painter entered the studio and, gazing 
at us, yelled in a loud voice: ‘It’s the 
wrong studio, mate!’ Needless to say, we 
had to make the ‘side’ again. 

“The only thing with which I have 
been troubled, in my experience of rec- 
ording, is ‘microphone nerves’ — a state 
of mind that is shared by many of my 
contemporaries. It is mot quite the same 
as ‘mike fright’ it is the inability to 
complete the final recording after having 
made several perfectly good waxes. Yes, 
I certainly remember those occasions— 
especially when we had to repeat a song 
six or seven times before it was pro- 
nounced satisfactory. 

“While recording excerpts from The 
Mikado, a session was prolonged inde- 
finitely through the schoolboy nephew of 
one of the principals eating apples in a 
corner of the studio. Again and again we 
had heard the ‘play-back’ of one of the 
numbers and each time a series of alarm- 
ing crashes drowned the music. The mys- 
tery was solved when the boy left the 
studio in search, presumably, of more 
apples.” 

Draping halls and large studios has al- 
ways been necessary, since the advent of 
electrical recording, to avoid excessive re- 
sonance or ‘echo’. Lauritz Melchior tells 
of an experience where the draping was 
extended until it practically surrounded 
the singers. This was on the occasion of 
the recording the first act of Die Wal- 
kuere in 1936 at Vienna. Listeners fa- 
miliar with this set have probably no- 
ticed that the almost excessively reson- 
ance behind the singers in the earliest 
records diminishes somewhat as it goes 
along. Melchior says the draping con- 
tinued throughout the recording session, 
until the singers were actually singing 
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through holes made in blankets and rugs. 
It is quite remarkable, when we come to 
think of it, how artists surmount such 
ludicrous obstacles and create the perfect 
illusion in the finished product. Imagine 
if we had to hear a performance under 
such conditions! 


An interesting story of ‘mike nerves’ 
is the one of the noted American prima 
donna who was recording a group of old 
favorites, or so-called heart songs, to the 
accompaniment of a popular organist. The 
place was a small auditorium, which 
boasted a fine organ. It had, of course, to 
be ‘acoustically’ treated, but as to the ex- 
tent of the draping we are not informed. 
The lady had made one song, I believe it 
was In the Gloaming, at least a dozen 
times with various things happening to 
stop each recording before the finish. A 
red light suddenly appearing in the mid- 
dle of each recording told the artist that 
not all was not going well. First trouble 
in the organ disturbed the session several 
times; then the lady made the mistake of 
grabbing the mike and this created a 
noise far more disturbing than she could 
have guessed. Finally, after a dozen half- 
finished recordings had been discarded, 
the lady announced: “Another red light, 
and I shriek!” The next session got under 
way beautifully, but midway through it 
the tired singer began to flat, and as the 
words “Oh, my darling” were coming 
forth, the dreaded red light flashed ahead. 
Whereupon the singer brought forth: 
“Oh, my darling — damn the red light” 
and shrieked, and a few other choice epi- 
thets followed which ladies of the opera 
house are supposed never to utter. If it 
had been possible for the lady’s great 
American public to have heard this last 
recording just as it was made on the 
thirteenth effort, one wonders how many 
of them would have appreciated or un- 
derstood her case of ‘mike nerves’. Of 
course, that unfinished recording was 
never released, but it certainly would have 
made a choice museum piece to place be- 


side Calvé’s early indiscretion, which did 
get released since the noted soprano swore 
at the end of her recording and not in 
the middle. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

(Continued from page 202) 
ments is not, however, due to the con- 
ductor or engineer, but to the acoustic 
properties of the hall. 

It is curious to find that musicians, as 
well as music lovers, disagree on the quali- 
tative aspects of modern recording. Thus, 
one extremely sensitive and astute musi- 
cian friend of ours, who knows as much 
about the orchestra as anyone we know, 
consistently complains that modern or- 
chestral recording does not bring out the 
solo passages as well as did the record- 
ing of a decade ago. 

The point we wish to make at this time 
is not one of criticism against either Mr. 
Franck or the record companies, but mere- 
ly to show what is one’s man’s poison, 
may be, as our friend Anderson said last 
month, another's caress. You just cannot 
satisfy everybody. We are, however, sub- 
mitting Mr. Franck’s remarks to a lead- 
ing technician for further comment. 

x kK xX 

We are indebted to Mr. William F. 
Hayden of Cambridge, Mass., for a let- 
ter which permits us to expound once 
again on a subject concerning which we 
have previously written a length. This is 
the damage non-metallic needles can do 
to one’s fine records. Let us begin by 
quoting from Mr. Hayden's letter: 

“Recently I was in my favorite record 
shop when a young man entered with an 
album of Mozart put out by Victor which 
he had recently purchased there. He pulled 
out the records and showed them to the 
manager. On each one there were huge, 
dull gray splotches where the shellac had 
worn off. ‘You use fibre needles, don’t 
you?” said the manager. “Yes, I never use 
anything else, answered the customer. 
‘Well, that’s your trouble, said the ma- 
nager. “Thorn and cactus needles do that 
to a large percentage of all recent press- 
ings. If you value your records, I advise 
you not to use fibre needles on them, par- 
ticularly any that have been released in 
the last six months or so.’ 

“Now I, too, use fibre needles exclus- 
ively on my classical records. I happen to 
prefer them to steel needles. But none of 
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my records, from the very oldest to the 
newest, shows any sign of such splotches. 
So I asked the manager for more infor- 
mation. First he showed me a pile of 
nearly a dozen albums, all of which 
showed splotches at least as bad as those 
in the customer's album, many of them 
even worse. ‘We have had over a hun- 
dred albums, mostly Victor, returned in 
the last six months in that condition, he 
said. ‘| don’t know how to describe it 
except to say that a fibre or a cactus 
needle, as it wears down, seems to have 
the effect of sandpaper on the surfaces. 
‘But, I protested, ‘I have no such trouble.’ 
‘Possibly that’s because you buy the “M” 
sets, he answered, ‘which do not sell so 
fast, with the result that you have had 
older pressings. Or maybe it is because 
you are careful to turn the needle after 
each side is played, and to change it in 
the middle of a record if the production 
sounds fuzzy.’ I have asked two other rec- 
ord shops about the fibre needle. Both said 
it held true of popular records more par- 
ticularly, but it was also true of some 
classical records.” 


We have always been gainst the use of 
fibre and cactus needles, and our attitude 
is a result of highly unsatisfactory ex- 
periences. We have yet to encounter a 
technician connected with any leading 
sound laboratory in the country who uses 
either of these types of needles. Both 
needles can ruin the fine vibrations of the 
“highs” more quickly and more positively 
than a steel needle. In most _ record 
changers the damage from these types of 
needles is greater than on the manual 
type of machine. Let us repeat again a 
fact that cannot be refuted: fibre and cac- 
tus needles have a tendency to spread and 
few of these needles ever acquire a sharp 
enough point to permit them to ride prop- 
erly on the bottom of the groove. And that 
is where the needle should ride. There is 
no music cut at the bottom of the groove; 
in lateral-cut records (the kind sold exclu- 
sively today) the vibrations that produce 
the music are all in the side walls of the 
grooves. 


Curiously, a letter from a West Coast 
dealer, Mr. Hart of The Record Shop of 
Portland, Oregon, arrived this month at 
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about the same time as our Cambridge 
reader's letter. It has something to say of 
importance regarding the splotches on 
records found recently. We quote: 

“I'd like to add my two-bits’ worth 
about record surfaces. Since October last 
I've noticed an actual improvement in 
both Victor and Columbia surfaces, with 
the exception of an extreme gumminess 
on one or two reecnt sets. Although press- 
ings have improved, a new problem has 
come up recently. Certain Victors after 
two or three playings start turning white 
and the playing sounds harsher and some- 
times muffled. This process stops after 
about the sixth playing and apparently 
they got no whiter after 100 or more 
playings. This white can be easily removed 
with any of the standard record cleaners 
or, for that matter, carefully applied cloth 
dampened with water and the record dried 
afterwards. I have tested the resultant rec- 
ord and have played three of them for 
ten hours each with chrome needle (al- 
ways changing the needle, of course, after 
a given period of time) on a Magnavox 
Concerto model, and have been unable to 
find any appreciable deterioration, or any 
signs of the return of the white splotches. 
I have reported this to the manufacturers 
but so far no explanation of this pheno- 
menon has been forthcoming. But you 
might pass this experience on to your 
readers. Customers get quite upset when 
their records get splotches on them or 
turn white, and I’m happy to be able to 
clean the records up for them without 
much trouble.” 


Perhaps because we do not use a record 
changer, we have not encountered any of 
the various troubles of which many read- 
ers write. But we are pleased to print Mr. 
Hart's letter, and we hope that many read- 
ers will profit by reading it here. 

Our operatic aria series has brought us 
a great deal of correspondence, much of 
which we are unable to do justice to at this 
time. Many readers have asked us to start 
a similar series of another aspect of mu- 
sic, and since most seem anxious to have 
our comments on chamber music, we have 
decided to begin a series on chamber mu- 
sic, interspersing the installments of the 
new series with those of the opera ones. 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we hoppen to omit a rec- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly im our sources. 

All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BORODIN: Symphony No. 2 in B minor 
(7 sides); and GLIERE: Russian Sail- 
ors’ Dance from The Red Poppy (1 
side); played by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. Columbia set M or MM- 
528, four discs, price $4.50. 


A The annotator of this set states that 
the two works by which Borodin is best 
known are those on which, indeed, the 
whole of his reputation rests. These are 
Prince Igor and this symphony. Yet, if 
we examine the facts, we find that this 
symphony has never attained true popu- 
larity in our concert halls, and we suspect 
that the sales of the Coates recording 
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have not been great. Most listeners un- 
doubtedly think of Borodin as the com- 
poser of the Polovtsian Dances from 
Prince Igor and that’s as far as their in- 
terest has gone. Of course, the fact that 
the Coates recording of the symphony 
dates from around 1930-31 and is more 
or less coarse in texture, has undoubtedly 
precluded purchases on the part of many 
music lovers. Our admiration of this work 
prompted us some years ago to take a 
performance of it by Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony off the air. If we recall 
correctly Toscanini programmed this work 
during his first season with that orches- 
tra, but has not done so since. One won- 
ders whether it was a lack of public in- 
terest that caused the conductor to drop it 
from his repertoire. 

The work is not a true symphony, even 
though it is divided into the four cus- 
tomary movements. Like Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's Antar, it owns more of the charac- 
teristics of a suite, although unlike Antar 
it is not based upon a program. The work 
falls strangely on the ears of most; it 
needs to be heard more than once to be 
fully appreciated. Stassov, the Russian 
musical writer, has stated that the sym- 
phony echoes the heroic spirit of the Rus- 
sian primeval myths. Borodin’s extensive 
research on medieval Russia before he 
started the composition of Prince Igor 
greatly stimulated. his imagination. And 
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the bardic qualities of this work are un- 
questionably a result of that stimulation. 
Our good friend Paul Rosenfeld contends 
that, like most of Tchaikovsky’s symphon- 
ies, this one at best is lyrical, extended, 
frequently over-extended, song. Compar- 
ing it to the German school, with its 
greater concentration of energy, he finds 
this music “constitutes a more simple ex- 
pression of experience”. “It is the lyrical 
music of singers and of dancers. ..it has 
a physical, almost animal, uninhibited and 
even undisciplined vitality...a richness 
of color that indicates a revelry in touch 
and smell and taste.” 


Closely contemporary with Tchaikovs- 
ky’s Fourth, Borodin’s Symphony in B 
minor shows a quite different thought in 
its handling of symphonic material. An 
English writer once stated that Borodin re- 
gards the elements of his country’s music as 
clear-sightedly as Tchaikovsky regards his 
personal emotions. Borodin was a true 
nationalist. He was more primitive and 
at the same time more refined than Tchai- 
kovsky; from folksong and peasant dances 
he acquired his primitive note and by his 
imaginative employment of details he 
achieved his refinement. Borodin’s use of 
his material is highly interesting; the con- 
trasts afforded between his sparkling 
scherzo, the warm-hued and romantic 
slow movement and his primitive and 
bardic opening and closing movements 
testify to his musical imagination. The 
lack of long lines in the music might dis- 
concert the listener at first, but once one 
is familiar with the composer's style one 
finds him quite as absorbing and interest- 
ing in his way as Tchaikovsky is in his. 


Borodin was a musician only by avoca- 
tion; he was a chemist by profession. His 
medical work did not permit him to com- 
plete all that he undertook musically, and 
much that he did compose was later re- 
vised and edited by Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Glazounoft. This symphony is a case in 
point. Whether or not the composer's 


original orchestration was too cumber- 
some, as Rimsky claimed it was, remains 
a moot question. One suspects that cer- 
tain sections of this score were more pithy 





in Borodin’s more lavish use of the brass- 
es, for there are moments in the outer 
movements where the primitive surge 
seems to cry out for more blatant utter- 
ance. Nevertheless, the present scoring is 
effective, and allows for a clarity of tex- 
ture which is all to the good. 
Mitropulous, despite non-resonant re- 
cording, gets more out of the work than 
Coates did. But one misses some of the 
fervor and incisiveness that the noted 
English-Russian conductor attained in the 
outer movements. However, Mitropoulos’ 
performance is both appropriately dyna- 
mic and powerful in the sense that the 
revised score of Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Glazounoff indicates. His handling of de- 
tail and dynamics evidences his conscien- 
tious musicianship; his unfoldment of the 
work shows deep understanding of its 
content. One suspects that the work is 
not an easy one for the recording en- 
gineer, and though the latter has attained 
some nice pianissimos, the more intense 
dynamics are by no means as full and vi- 
tal as they might be. The fortissimo pas- 
sages should have been more forceful. But 
the fact that they are not may be due in 
part to the hall in which the orchestra 
was recorded. Although the clarity of 
sound is good, and the balance of. the 
choirs equitable, there is a lack of. the 
“room” resonance behind the tone re- 
quired for true vitality, particularly in 
the louder passages. Nevertheless, the rec- 
ording offers better than satisfactory re- 
production, and the surfaces we heard 
were good. It is unfortunate that the work 
was not got on three discs, as in the case 
of the Coates set; there is one highly awk- 
ward break in the scherzo which should 
never have been permitted. It will be ad- 
mitted, however, that to have speeded the 
scherzo up a little might well have neces- 
sitated a number of extra rehearsals. And 
Mitropoulos does this movement very 
well. The annotator curiously refers to the 
work being on six sides; he must have 
had the older set in mind. The last face 
is given up to a rousing performance of 
Gliéré’s popular Russian Sailors’ Dance, 
where, paradoxically, the fortissimi are 
inuch fuller and more vital. — P. H. R. 
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GRIFFES: Poem for Flute and Orchestra; 
played by the Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Joseph | Mariano 
(flute), direction of Howard Hanson, 
Victor disc 11-8349, price $1.00. 

A In an article on Griffes by John Tasker 
Howard, which appeared in our March, 
1937, issue, the author stated that “at the 
last we find the Poem, for flute and or- 
chestra, the most mature and in many re- 
spects the most exquisite of all Griffes’ 
works. Richard Aldrich described it as: 
‘...music of rare charm and individual- 
ity, gray in mood and orchestral color it 
merges into a dance movement of strange 
tonality with the suggestion of oriental 
rhythm and oriental coloring in the or- 
chestra. The Poem, first played by the 
composer's friend George Barrére, with 
unforgettable mastery, is truly a fitting 
climax to the published list of Griffes’ 
compositions.” 


Aldrich has said elsewhere that what 
Griffes accomplished in his _ thirty-six 
years was more than a promise, it was a 
real achievement. The composer's inter- 
est in oriental coloring and mood has been 
disparaged by some, yet it served him 
well. Knowing Griffes as I did (some of 
my prized possesions are autographed co- 
pies of his music), I believe that his so- 
called “orientalism” was a passing phase. 
The experiences he achieved in his Plea- 
sure Dome of Kubla Khan and the pre- 
sent work might well have led him into 
bigger and nobler things. Both of these 
works testify to his poetic sensitivity and 
gift for harmonic coloring. In the light 
of much that has followed since Griffes’ 
death (1920), these works may seem less- 
er products of American music, but, if 
one has not lost sight of the value of 
beauty in music, their appeal cannot be 
ignored. 


The performance of this work by Jo- 
seph Mariano, Howard Hanson and the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
is an efficient one, and the recording is 
excellent. It is gratifying to see Dr. Han- 
son’s list of recorded American works 
growing. -- P HR. 
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RAVEL: Rapsodie Espagnole; played by 
the Cleveland Orchestra, direction of 
Artur Rodzinski. Columbia set X or 
MX-234, price $2.50. 


A The well-disciplined performances of 
French music by Rodzinski show the con- 
ductors technical understanding of the 
scores, but here, as in Debussy’s La Mer, 
they leave one with the feeling that the 
conductor views these scores very much 
in the manner of a director who sees only 
form, line and precision of detail. Healthy 
objectivity is all very well in its place, 
but it is hardly wholly persuasive in the 
performance in these scores of Debussy 
and Ravel. Ravel sought to do in his 
Rapsodie Espagnole what Debussy sought 
to do in Iberia. It is a mistake to link 
these works together or to contend that 
the Ravel score stems from Debussy. Ra- 
vel’s style owns quite as personal a pro- 
file as does Debussy’s; his style, despite 
its modern idiom, possesses a more class- 
ic precision than Debussy’s. He was, in- 
deed, as one countryman of his (Jean- 
Aubrey) has said, an artist enamoured of 
forms and ideas. And this is borne out 
in this score with its sensitive poetic 
opening, Prélude 4 la nuit, its two Span- 
ish dance sections, Malagueta and Haba- 
nera, and its brightened finale, Feria, pic- 
turing a religious féte. 

There is a voluptuousness, a radiance of 
harmonic coloring, in this score which 
should ravish the ear in the same man- 
ner that subtly flavored tidbits ravish the 
palate. There is a sensuous and delicious 
quality to the music which Rodzinski does 
not fully exploit. One returns to Stokows- 
ki’s recording, made in 1934, to attain the 
thrills which the music can convey. Yet 
Stokowski’s exploitation of the instru- 
mental effects and coloring, however, is 
no more fully satisfying than is Rodzin- 
ski’s. The one overexploits what the other 
understates. And so, if one admires the 
score, it becomes necessary to decide be- 
tween two quite different versions, neither 
of which does justice to Ravel. 

The recording here offers lifelike repro- 
duction of the orchestral timbres and a 
judicious handling of the dynamics. The 
surfaces of the set we heard were good. 

—P. H. R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Manfred, Opus 58 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Fabien Sevitzky. Victor 
set DM-940, seven disce, price $7.50. 

FAURE: Incidental Music to Pelléas at 
Mélisande, Opus 80 (3 sides); and 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: — Dubinushka, 
Opus 69; played by Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, direction of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. Victor set DM-941, two discs, 
price $2.50. 

Although announced that these sets 
would be shipped to reviewers by the 
middle of April, they had not arrived 
at the time of going to press (May 5). 

* * * 

PROKOFIEFF: Concerto No. 1 in D ma- 
jor, Opus 19; played by Joseph Szigeti 
(violin) and London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, direction of Sir Thomas Beech- 
am. Columbia set M or MM-244, three 
discs, price $3.50. 

A In reissuing this set in a new dress, 

Columbia again calls attention to one of 

the great recordings in its catalogue. It 

is not only the music here that commands 
the highest respect of the listener for its 
composer, but the sheer magic of Mr. Szi- 
geti’s playing —- nowhere else on records 
has he surpassed it. The high esteem in 
which we hold this set prompts us to. re- 
print part of William Kozlenko’s review, 
which appeared in our issue of February, 

1936. 

Said Mr. Kozlenko: “In the welter of 
many, and frequently interesting record- 
ings issued during the period, say, of a 
year, there occasionally appears a work of 
such marked vitality, originality, and mu- 
sicianship, that the whole coception of 
the idiom of modern music — particular- 
ly as it applies in the treatment of a solo 
instrument — is enhanced thereby. Such 
a work is the one under review. The mu- 
sic, the protagonists, and the accompany- 
ing performers. ..are so well coordinated, 
that little seems missing except the actual 
sight of moving men... This is the sort 
of music, in short, that warrants little 
commentary. The value of the composi- 
tion can be summed up in a phrase: it is, 
in our opinion, one of the most inter- 
esting speciments of concerto-writing in 
many years... 
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“There is, unfortunately, an impression 
of aimlessness and futility in some mo- 
dern music which seems, because of its 
confusion, to nullify the evolutionary pro- 
gress of harmony, counterpoint and 
rhythm. Many composers, it seems, are 
more anxious to outdo each other in the 
presentation of the most unexampled, un- 
orthodox, and eccentric harmonic com- 
binations than follow the dictates of simp- 
licity and write music which would ap- 
pear to emanate from some deep fount of 
personal inspiration. . . . This concerto has 
all the qualities of an important musical 
work: originality of treatment, extraor- 
dinary technical craftsmanship, and a 
wealth of thematic ideas. The technical 
difficulties, moreover, are always subor- 
dinated to the musical pattern. Never are 
its technical constituents emphasized, al- 
though we are always aware of them.... 
Technically, this concerto is perhaps the 
most advanced violin work we have to- 
day...In this work we are made aware 
of a new category of technique. . . .every- 
thing is in order, it is well planned and 
narvelously executed. Perhaps only those 
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READER’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


Te ur readers we offer any one or more of the books and scores stead below, 
together with a SUBSCRIPTION to the magazine at a special combination price 
see below). Subscribers who have already sent in their subscriptions and wish to 
purchase any books may do so. 

Towards a New Music, Carlos Chauvez ‘ $2.00 
Introduction to the Dance, John Martin : $3.50 
Notes on the Literature of the Piano, Albert Lockwood $2.50 
Playing the Piano for Pleasure, Charles Cooke $2.50 
Schumann, Victor Barsh $1.19 
Such Sweet Compulsion, The Autobiography of Geraldine Farrar $ .98 
Symphonic Masterpieces, Olin Downes $1.29 
Great Works of Music, Philip Goepp (Symphonic Repertoire—3 Vols. in |) $1.69 
Music, A Science and An Art, John Redfield $1.29 
The Organ and Its Music, A. C. Delacouer de Brissay $2.50 
Tovey's Essays in Musical Analysis. Six Volumes. Each $4.00 


| and 2-Symphonies. 3-Concertos. 4-Illustrative Music 
5-Vocal Music. 6-Misc. Notes, Index and Glossary 


The New Master Musician's Series, Revised and Re-edited by Eric Blom, each $2.00 
Beethoven (Scott); Bach (Williams); Berlioz (Elliott); Brahms (Erb); 
Chopin (Hadden): Debussy (Lockspeiser); Elgar (McNaught); Gluck 
(Einstein); Handel (Williams): Haydn (Hadden); Mendelssohn (Stratton); 


Mozart (Blom); Palestrina (Coates); Purcell (Westrup); Schubert (Duncan); 
Schumann (Patterson); Tschaikovsky (Evans); Verdi (Hussey); Wagner 
Jacobs}; Weber (Saunders). 

American Negro Songs and Spirituals, John W. Work (Music) $1.75 
George Gershwin's Song Book $2.50 
Masters of Russian Music, Calvocoressi and Abraham vn 1 59 
Dictators of the Baton, David Ewen : $3.50 
Greatness In Music, Alfred Einstein : $3.00 
Our American Music, John Tasker Howard $3.50 
Our Contemporary Composers, John Tasker Howard $3.50 
A Survey of Contemporary Music, Cecil Gray $2.50 
Predicaments of Music and the Future, Ceci! Gray $3.00 
The 48 Preludes and Fugues of J. S. Bach, Ceci! Gray $2.75 
The American Songbag, Carl Sandburg $2.69 
Longmans Miniature Arrow-Scores. |! volumes. Each $3.00 


1-Chamber Music of Beethoven. 2-of Brahms. 3-of Mozart. 4-of Haydn 
and Schubert. 5-Miscellaneous Chamber Works. 6-Suites and Concerti 
Grossi. 7-Piano Concertos of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 8-Romantic 
and Modern Piano Concertos. 9-Classic Violin Concertos. 10-Romantic and 
and Modern Violin Concertos. |1-Die Walkuere—-complete score. 
Harcourt, Brace Miniature Score Series (With arrow signals). 
|-Nine Symphonies of Beethoven. 2-Symphonies of Brahms and Tschaikovsky. 
3-Symphonies of Haydn, Schubert and Mozart. Each $3.00. 4-Wagner 
Orchestral Excerpts. 5-Famous Individua! Symphonies. 6-Famous Symphonic 
Poems. Each $5.00. (For contents of above send four cents in stamps.) 


Miniature Scores of Boosey, Eulenberg and Baron 


METHOD OF PURCHASE: Deduct 15% from the price of book or books (over 3 
berks deduct 20% from the tota!), then add regular subscription price. It is not 
necessary to add the subscription price if you have already paid it.) 

(Book prices are subject to change without notice.) 
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who have studied the violin, and who are 
familiar with its essential secrets — not 
tricks of the trade — can understand what 
Prokokieff has accomplished musically, 
and what Szigeti has done physically, with 
this work.” 

Of Prokokieff's two violin concertos, 
this one is, in my estimation, the greater 
achievement. To be sure, there is a ma- 
turity of purpose in the G minor (which 
Heifetz plays so beautifully on records), 
but that work lacks the luminosity, the 
technical brilliance, and the youthful 
verve of the thematic material of this 
work. The recording here is realistic and 
substantial; it shows no appreciable signs 
of age. — P. H.R. 


Chamber Music 








BEETHOVEN: Quartet in E flat, Opus 
127; played by the Budapest String 
Quartet. Columbia set M or MM-537, 
five discs, price $5.50. 


A When the Busch set of this work was 
released in November, 1938, I had oc- 
casion to note that in this quartet as well 
as in Opus 132 the Buschs exhibited su- 
perlative musicianship. Through the years, 
with repeated performances of the record- 
ing, I have marvelled again and again at 
the felicities in the nuanced molding of 
phrases, at the heartfelt warmth of the 
beautiful slow movement, and at the care 
and affection with which the ensemble 
approached and projected the music. That 
the Budapest players succeed in bringing 
out other musical values will not surprise 
any one who has followed their almost 
incredible career. Theirs is a freer ap- 
proach to the grace of the first movement 
and therefore a more spontaneous expres- 
sion of the music than is that of the 
Busch group. The latter ensemble brings 
us the best qualities of the Teutonic 
school of quartet-playing: an efficiency 
and sturdiness of approach with do justice 
to the music but lack the admirable elas- 
ticity of rhythm and line for which the 
Budapest has long been applauded. It is 
fundamentally a matter of temperament, 
and one does not expect all listeners to 
be in full agreement with one or the 
other interpretation of the score. 
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The Busch performance of the slow 
movement, particularly the opening pages, 
is among the most cherishable expressions 
of its kind on records. The delicate in- 
tricacies of the figurations that follow are 
played with cameo-like precision, and the 
closing pages reveal the masterly musi- 
cianship of the group. Yet the Budapests 
too play this movement with fine feeling 
and great beauty of tone. While their 
opening does not own the aura of magic 
for me that Buschs’ does, this does not 
mean to say that it is unsatisfying. The 
Budapests treat certain sections marvel- 
ously, the transition from the opening 
adagio to the Andante can moto being a 
case in point (side 4); there is a moment 
of rare musical magic in the playing here. 
The greater volitility of their playing of 
the figurations brings welcome contrast. 
This movement, among the loveliest of 
Beethovens slow movements, is a long 
one, and despite its changes of tempo the 
underlying rhythmic impulse is almost 
consistently the same. 


Both ensembles do justice to the scher- 
zo and the finale; both performances have 
their remarkable qualities. The Busch ver- 
sion is more intimate, owing, perhaps, to 
the quality of the reproduction. The 
brusqueness and energy of the scherzo, 
showing Beethoven’s complete disregard 
of 18th-century customs, are more force- 
fully presented by the Budapest group, 
and the trio section of this movement 
(opening of side 7) is again freer and 
more volatile. The symphonic characteris- 
tics of the finale are more broadly ex- 
pressed by the Budapests, but the lovely 
coda (latter half of side 10) is more hap- 
pily revealed in the Busch performance. 


The recording here is fuller and more 
resonant than in the Busch set. Some may 
miss the intimacy of the earlier version, 
but this is a work that allows for the full- 
er treatment which the Budapests have 
been granted in the Columbia studios. 
Still, some may prefer the intimacy that 
characterized this ensemble’s earlier, H. 
M.V. recordings. The reproduction is 
good, but some fuzziness in the record 
grooves required the use of a chromium 
needle. — P.H.R. 
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LISZT-ROBERTSON: Liebestraum No. 
3; and LISZT-PAGANINI-TAYLOR: 
La Campanella; played by Bartlett and 
Robertson (duo-pianists). Columbia 
disc 71452-D, price $1.00. 


A Among duo-pianists Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson occupy a conspicuous 
place. They have been playing together 
for 16 years, and their smoothness of en- 
semble and phrasing are always a delight. 
Robertson's arrangement of the ubiqui- 
tous Liehestraum is effectively contrived 
to maintain the smoothness of line which 
the composer intended it to have, though 
not in a manner that suggests two pianos 
playing. The artists play this composition 
with restraint. 


Liszt's arrangement of Paganini’s La 
Campanella emerges a little heavy-handed 
in the present arrangement. But perhaps 
it is the precise phrasing and timing of 
the players. In our estimation, this com- 
position requires a degree of rubato which 
duo-pianists do not usually possess. There 
is more excitement in this piece than we 
get from it here, as those who know Pa- 
derewski's recording of it will undoubted- 








ly agree. The recording is good. —P. G. 
Voice 
DONIZETTI: L’Eslair d'Amore—Udite, 


udite o rustici; sung by Salvatore Bac- 
caloni (basso-buffo) with Columbia 
Opera Orchestra and Chorus, conducted 
by Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia disc 
71383-D, price $1.00 


A In the opera house the arrival of Doc- 
tor Dulcamara on the scene in an opea 
carriage offering a trunkful of various 
nostrumps, guaranteed by the persuasive 
quack to cure anything and everything, 
is an effective bit of. theatre and the sing- 
er usually gets plenty of laughs. But on 
records Dulcamara’s recital of his wares 
lacks the vitality of the theatre. It is not 
that a singer of Baccaloni’s accomplish- 
ments is not able to project his conception 
of the character, but the fact that the music 
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is not of great consequence and therefore 
the whole thing relies on whether one can 
sustain comedy and_ characterization 
(which is essentially related to the opera 
house and is heavily dependent on visu- 
alization) in a recording. I feel that Bac- 
caloni does about as much for his music 
as he could under the circumstances, and 
since he has good recording and adequate 
orchestral background, one can recom- 
mend the disc to those who admire this 
type of entertainment apart from the 
theatre. — P.G. 


ROMBERG: Mother from Maryland; and 
COWARD: I'll See You Again from 
Bittersweet; sung by Gladys Swarthout 
(mezzo-soprano) with Victor Concert 
Orchestra. Victor disc 10-1044, price 
pa 


A An encore disc to Miss Swarthout’s 
recent album of show tunes, this reveals 
the popular radio and operatic singer hap- 
pily in the groove again. Romberg’s mo- 
ther-song is not so innocuous as most, 
and Miss Swarthout does not sentimen- 
talize it. Its release at this time is aimed 
to catch the Mother’s Day buyers this 
month. Mr. Coward’s semi-Viennese waltz 
from Bittersweet is a tune that is easy, to 
remember and one calculated to set folks 
humming or whistling. Personally, I think 
it sounds better when sung by a soprano, 
but Miss Swarthout does a good job on 
it. The recording is satisfactory. —P. G. 


VERDI: La Traviata — Ah! fors’ é lui 
(complete scene); sung by Bidu Sayao 
(soprano) with orchestras conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia disc 71451-D, 
price $1.00. 


A Other singers have brought more verve 
and élan to their singing of Violetta’s aria 
which closes the first act of the opera, 
but not all of these have evidenced the 
fine musicianship which Mme. Sayao does. 
This soprano’s voice is particularly adapt- 
ed to recording; it is not big but it is 
lovely, particularly in the intimacy of a 
small house. In the Metropolitan not all 
the inflection of phrase that Mme. Sayao 
achieves is heard to full advantage, but 
on records it is. Her unusual attention to 
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diction and verbal nuance achieves much 
in such lyrical songs as the Ab! fors’ é lui. 
Here, her sensitive treatment of phrase 
and line is especially appreciable. She re- 
creates, without exaggeration, the fragility 
of Violetta, her feeling of frastration and 
loneliness. Her transition to the forced 
gaiety of the latter part of the scene is 
adroitly accomplished. The lightness of 
her voice does not permit her to attain the 
brilliance of others but it does allow her 
to retain a sweetness and ingratiating 
quality of tone. Here again, her musician- 
ship is most appreciable. Had this rec- 
ording been available last month when I 
was making a survey of Verdi's soprano 
recordings, I should have included it 
among my first recommendations. It is 
the best modern version (modern in the 
sense of reproduction) that I have heard. 


— P. H.R. 
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FOR SALE at a saving of 1/3 or more 
several sets including Brahms’ Concerto 
No. 1 by Schnabel (Victor DM-677)— 
Sibelius Symphony No. 1 Ormandy 
(Victor DM-881). Box 25. American 
Music Lover. 





WANTED—Edison Bell F-3022: Much 
Ado About Nothing Overture, (Korn- 
gold)—Walter B. Trepte, 736 Rose- 


crans St., San Diego, Calif. 





AMONG THE POPULAR RELEASES 








It appears that the record companies 
are finally scraping the bottom of the bar- 
rel as far as popular releases are con- 
cerned. The flow of new commercial 
dance recordings which has been degen- 
erating into a mere trickle during the 
past months now seems to have come to 
a complete halt. Prophetic of what sort 
of release we may expect during the com- 
ing months is the virtually simultaneous 
release by Brunswick of three albums of 
reissues, with more scheduled for the very 
near future. Lest there be some astonish- 
ment at the current resuscitation of the 
presumably defunct Brunswick label, let 
it be known that these are being issued 
by Decca, which now controls at least a 
portion of the former Brunswick cata- 
logue. It is apparently the intention of 
Decca, things being as they are, to reissue, 
both in albums and single records, a great 
many of the old Brunswicks which might 
be of current interest for one reason or 
another. Nothing could be more timely 
or natural, therefore, than their Elling- 
tonia which contains eight old Brunswick 
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sides from the 1927 period. These were 
the days when the Duke was so popular 
that he recorded for four or five com- 
panies under as many different names. Al- 
though the generally excellent program 
notes by Dave E. Dexter, Jr. fail to say 
so, I believe that vitrually all the Bruns- 
wicks he made at this time were issued 
under the name of The Jungle Band. In 
any Case, it’s the Duke, and the present 
group includes East St. Louis Toodle-oo, 
Mood Indigo, Birmingham Breakdown, 
Rockin’ In Rhythm, Twelfth St. Rag, 
Black and Tan Fantasy, The Mooche and 
Wall Street Wail. Several of these are 
also to be found in Victor's recent El- 
lington anthology. ... . Also issued by 
Decca as part of this month’s release of 
Brunswick Collectors’ Series is Red Ni- 
chols Classics. Included are eight sides by 
those dream bands that Nichols used to 
get together during the early 1930's. 
Imagine trying to get Benny Goodman, 
Jack and Charlie Teagarden, Joe Sullivan, 
Gene Krupa, Jimmy Dorsey, a fellow who 
played trombone by the naame of Glenn 
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Miller (he apparently wasn’t given any 
solos), Babe Russin, Adrian Rollini and 
Carl Kress, not to mention the Redhead 
himself, today! Truly a fabulous aggrega- 
tion. There are some tremendous soles 
here, the best of their time, but it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that another volume 
of sides from the earlier Nichols — Mitt 
Mole period will follow. These, I think, 
would have even more interest today than 
the above. Included in this collection are 
Peg O’ My Heart, The Sheik of Araby, 
Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble, Indiana, Dinah, 
Tea for Two and I Want to Be Happy. 
...-Remaining release in this series for 
the month is a set of four discs by that 
pioneer and by now fabled figure of boo- 
gie, woogie, Pine Top Smith. Recorded 
in Chicago shortly before his death in 
1929, they are from masters thought un- 
til recently to have been destroyed and 
are of inestimable interest to the connois- 
seur of the boogie woogie art, which we 
are frank to confess we are not... .. About 
the only commercial pop tune recordings 
to appear in the past couple of months 
are the numbers from the film Happy Go 
Lucky. All the companies had a go at 
them, but the likeliest single disc of the 
tunes seems to be Jimmy Dorsey's Let’s 
Get Lost and “Murder” He Says, the lat- 
ter a highly amusing lyric well projected 
by Helen OConnell, now departed from 
the Dorsey ménage for greener pastures, 
while on the reverse Bob Eberly does his 
usual soulful job on Let’s Get Lost (Decca 
18352).....A couple of Harry James 
sides that would probably never have been 
released were it not for the present record 
famine are Velvet Moon and Prince 
Charming (Columbia 36672). Neither is 
up to the usual James standard but what 
is even more serious is the fact that the 
recordings are faulty. You'll find yourself 
wondering if your machine has suddenly 
developed a case of the galloping “wows”, 
but don’t worry. The record sounds the 
same on every machine, including the 
ones in the broadcasting stations. Too bad, 
but in the midst of the current James hys- 
teria, thousands will doubtless feel that 
James on the slightly sour side is better 
than no James at all. 


—Van Norman 
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music in England. Around 1915, the au- 
thor became interested in. the Czechs and 
Slovaks, and again she was able to pro- 
mote greater appreciation of their music 
with English audiences. 

This book is the last by its author; the 
manuscript was prepared for the press fol- 
lowing her demise by her daughter. There 
is a Foreword by Edward Benes, and an 
Introduction by Sir Henry Wood. The 
book is well worth reading, because it 
gives us a sympathetic insight into the 
Bohemian character and mind, besides 
supplying information and appraisals of 
all the important composers of that ill- 
fated country. Mrs. Newmarch starts with 
a short historical and political discussion 
on Bohemia. “The undying and passionate 
love of her mother-tongue and the songs 
which belong to it,” says the author in 
her opening chapter, “has been a mystic- 
al food to the Czech soul, sustaining it 
through long periods of desolation. But 
because Czech music is so closely bound 
up with Czech history and geography, it 
is difficult to understand it if we entirely 
ignore the past; I cannot avoid trenching 
a little on political vicissitudes in attempt- 
ing a faithful sketch of the growth of 
Bohemian music from its origin to the 
present day.” 

It is interesting to read about the fine 
choral tradition of the Czechs, and more 
than once the author incites our curiosity 
to hear works of which she writes. 

Unsympathetic interpretation, Mfrs. 
Newmarch tells us, spoils our appreciation 
of Czech music. Its naiveté, which has 
been subjected to excessive derision, she 
says, is “the essential emanation of a cer- 
tain simplicity of soul, not as a result of 
technical inefficiency or lack of self-cri- 
ticism”. Those who know and admire the 
music of Dvorak, Smetana and other 
Czech composers should find this book of 
interest. The traditions which both Sme- 
tana and Dvorak founded are traceable to 
racial sources, and all this makes for en- 
grossing reading as well as for greater ap- 
preciation of the music of Czechoslovakia. 


—P. G. 
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